THE  THREE  JAMES  MELVILLES 

By  the  Rev.  Prof.  Hugh  Watt,  D.D. 


The  full  title  of  this  paper  as  projected  is  : “ The  three  James  Melvilles 
of  the  Scottish  Reformation  period  who  have  left  behind  some  record  of 
their  own  doings  and  activities.” 

Two  of  these  records  are  well  known.  The  diary  of  Andrew  Melville’s 
nephew  is  one  of  our  Scottish  classics.  The  story  of  the  second  generation 
of  the  Reformed  Church  would  be  a meagre  affair  without  it.  It  is 
invaluable  to  possess  a record  of  the  contendings  of  the  Church  in  the 
days  of  James  VI  by  one  who  was  fully  entitled  to  claim  that  no  one 
knew  them  more  intimately  from  the  inside. 

The  Memoirs  of  Sir  James  Melvill  of  Hallhill  cover  much  the  same 
period.  They  embody  the  reflections  and  afterthoughts  of  one  who, 
though  a loyal  son  of  the  Reformation,  spent  his  life  amid  courts  and 
embassies,  serving  with  faithfulness  both  Queen  Mary  and  her  son 
James  VI ; and  they  have  been  more  frequently  reprinted  than,  though 
perhaps  not  so  largely  used  as,  the  diary  of  his  contemporary  namesake. 

I may  as  well  acknowledge  at  the  outset  that  I shall  have  nothing  new 
to  say  concerning  these  two.  My  main  business  is  with  the  third — the 
J ames  Melvill  who,  in  1530,  published  an  account  of  his  disputations  with 
the  Lutherans,  a record  which  has  been  reprinted  in  the  Miscellany  of  the 
Wodrow  Society.  To  his  editor,  David  Laing,  he  was  a most  mysterious 
figure.  I hope,  in  this  paper,  to  shed  some  light  on  his  personality  and 
his  career. 


I 

We  begin,  however,  with  Andrew  Melville’s  nephew  and  the  auto- 
biography which,  though  it  remained  unprinted  till  1829,  had  already, 
through  the  wholesale  use  of  its  contents  made  by  David  Calderwood, 
been  largely  incorporated  into  the  Church  histories  of  Scotland.  The 
first  thing  to  be  noted  is  that  although  every  page  of  the  Wodrow  Edition 
is  headed  “ Mr  James  Melvill’s  Diary,”  and  although  it  is  popularly  so 
called,  it* is  not  strictly  a diary  entered  up  month  by  month  and  year 
by  year.  It  makes  no  such  claim.  It  is  entitled  The  Historie  of  the 
Lyff  of  fames  Melvill,  and,  after  some  texts  from  the  Psalms,  it  thus 
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begins  : “I  knawe  a man  in  Chryst,  brought  from  the  wombe  of  his 
mother  be  God,  the  25  day  of  the  Monethe  July  (dedicat  of  auld  to 
S.  James  the  Apostle  and  Martyr,)  in  the  yeir  of  our  Lord  1556,  wha, 
for  thankfulness  of  hart,  to  the  praise  and  honour  of  his  gratius  God  and 
deir  Father  in  Chryst,  and  for  edification  and  comfort  of  his  childring, 
and  sic  as  sail  reid  the  saming  heirefter,  is  movit  to  sett  down,  in  monu- 
ment of  wryt,  the  benefets  of  God  bestowit  on  him  sen  his  first  conception 
and  day  of  his  birthe  foremarked;  sa  far,  at  leist,  as  his  weak  under- 
standing and  freall  memorie  in  maters  that  ar  esteimed  of  importance 
can  conceave  and  recompt.” 

The  question  naturally  arises — When  was  this  task  undertaken  ? 
Seeing  that  one  object  was  the  edification  and  comfort  of  his  children 
(the  grammar  indeed  suggests  the  “ children  of  God  ” in  general,  but  the 
context  makes  it  clear  that  he  meant  his  own),  it  can  hardly  have  been 
begun  before  1595,  when  Ephraim  was  ten,  Andrew  seven,  and  John  an 
infant.  And  when  we  look  at  the  narrative  we  see  constantly,  up  to 
that  date  at  least,  how  it  looks  forward  to  happenings  much  later  than 
the  year  that  is  being  dealt  with.  But  even  after  1595  this  mark  is  not 
absent.  Take  this,  e.g.  from  the  account  of  the  year  1597:  “ But  alas  ! 
even  then  that  libertie  began  to  be  almost  lost  ! For  thairefter,  to  utter 
it  in  a word,  whar  Chryst  gydit  befor,  the  Court  began  then  to  govern  all  ; 
whar  pretching  befor  prevalit  then  polecie  tuk  the  place.”  And  take  this 
from  the  account  of  1598 : “ Thairfor  the  Generali  Assemblie,  that  was 
apointed  to  be  the  yeir  following,  was  prorogat  almost  a yeir,  for  advyse- 
ment  and  better  dressing  of  maters.”  Such  statements  could  not  have 
been  made  in  a journal  of  the  year  1597  or  1598.  Thus  we  are  led  on  to 
the  evidence  afforded  by  what  is  called  “ the  Author’s  Introduction,” 
which  is  no  Introduction,  but  a detailed  account  for  posterity  of  the 
arrangements,  financial  and  other,  that  he  had  made  for  his  charge  at 
Anstruther.  This  prefatory  document  is  dated  : “At  Anstruther,  the 
10  of  August,  in  the  yeir  of  the  last  Age,  1600.”  My  impression  is  that 
the  Autobiography  was  begun  in  the  autumn  of  1600  and  completed  in 
the  autumn  of  1601. 

It  is  quite  obvious,  however,  that  he  did  not  depend  throughout  on 
his  “ frail  memory.”  He  had,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  long  been 
preparing  for  such  a task.  He  had  retained  copies  of  scores  of  documents, 
and  must  have  kept  some  record  of  the  more  important  happenings  of 
his  life,  from  the  day  that  his  uncle  Andrew  returned  to  Scotland.  What 
we  have,  therefore,  is  an  autobiography  written  in  his  forty-fifth  year 
from  public  papers  and  personal  notes.  The  appendix  in  the  Wodrow 
Edition,  entitled  “ A True  Narratioune  of  the  Declyneing  Aige  of  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland,”  is  of  precisely  the  same  nature.  It  also  does  not  con- 
sist of  entries  made  in  the  year  under  review  (e.g.  the  account  of  1602 
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begins:  “Now,  the  last  Generali  Assemblie  that  the  King  kepeit  in 
Scotland  wes  at  his  Palace  of  Halirudhous  in  the  moneth  of  November, 
1602”),  but  was  written  in  all  probability  in  the  year  1611,  after  he  had 
moved,  during  his  last  exile,  from  Newcastle-on-Tyne  to  Berwick-on- 
Tweed,  ever  seeking  an  opportunity  to  return  to  the  land  he  still  loved 
with  his  whole  heart. 

Now,  to  deal  adequately  with  the  merits  and  defects  of  J ames  Melville’s 
narrative  would  take  more  time  than  we  can  afford  : to  deal  generally 
and  superficially  with  it  would  serve  no  good  purpose.  So  I ask  your 
leave  to  bring  before  you  instead  two  small  matters  which  either  escaped 
notice  on  a first  reading,  or  in  the  interval  had  been  forgotten. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked  in  the  past  (it  is  not  so  frequent 
now) — Why  did  Scotland  differ  so  markedly  from  England  in  one  small 
point  of  Sunday  observance  ? Why,  when  in  England  Sunday  was  in 
many  quarters  the  day  of  the  heartiest  meals  of  the  week,  was  Sunday 
in  Scotland,  if  not  a day  of  fasting,  a day  of  meagre  diet  ? Was  it  some 
local  interpretation  of  the  Fourth  Commandment  ? It  seems  to  me  that 
J ames  Melville  sheds  some  light  on  the  question.  He  is  dealing  with  the 
year  1590.  King  James  was  in  Denmark  in  quest  of  his  bride.  The 
General  Assembly  met  in  the  spring.  The  brethren  thanked  God  for  the 
order  kept  in  the  realm,  “ and  apointed,  efter  the  ordour  that  the  Kirk  of 
Edinbruche  haid  taken  upe,  that  thair  sould  be  fasteing  and  moderat 
dyet  usit  everie  Sabathe  till  the  King’s  returning.  The  quhilk  custom 
being  found  verie  meit  for  the  exerceise  of  the  Sabathe,  was  keipit  in 
Edinbruche,  in  the  housses  of  the  godlie,  continualie  thairafter.”  Was 
this,  I wonder,  the  beginning  of  a tradition  which  still  survives  ? 

The  second  point  is  this.  In  the  First  Book  of  Discipline,  provision 
is  made  for  an  annual  election  of  elders  and  deacons,  “ lest  of  long  con- 
tinuance of  such  officers,  men  presume  upon  the  liberty  of  the  Kirk.” 
Provision  is  made,  however,  for  continuance  in  office  “ so  that  he  be 
appointed  yearly  by  common  and  free  election.”  In  the  Second  Book  of 
Discipline  we  read  : “ Elders  once  lawfully  called  to  the  office,  and  having 
gifts  of  God  meet  to  exercise  the  same,  may  not  leave  it  again.  Albeit 
such  a number  of  elders  may  be  chosen  in  certain  congregations,  that  one 
part  of  them  may  relieve  another  for  a reasonable  space,  as  was  among 
the  Levites  under  the  Law  for  the  serving  of  the  temple.”  What  was  the 
driving  force  behind  this  change  to  life-appointment  ? Was  it  the 
example  of  the  Levites?  One  of  the  documents  preserved  by  James 
Melville  sheds  some  light  on  the  matter.  In  1597  there  was  a Convention 
of  Kirkmen  in  St  Andrews  summoned  to  deal  with  certain  questions 
which  had  been  propounded  by  the  King.  The  King  evidently  pretended 
not  to  know  which  Book  of  Discipline  was  in  force.  For  Question  15  was : 
“ Why  sould  nocht  eldars  and  deacones  of  ilk  particular  sessioun  be 
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elected  ad  vitam  ? ” The  answer  given  by  the  Convention  was  : “ They 
are  elected  ad  vitam,  except  just  causses  of  deprivatioun  intervein.  Bot 
because  the  Kirk  leiving  is  sacrilegiuslie  spoiled,  quhilk  sould  sustein 
tham,  they  may  nocht  everie  yeir  leave  thair  occupationes  and  attend  on 
that  office  : and  thairfor  of  a number  lawfullie  elected,  successivlie  sum 
releives  uther,  yit  all  abyding  Kirk-officers  : and  this  is  of  necessitie  till 
the  Kirks  get  hir  awin  leving.” 

It  is  well  known  that  in  Geneva  one  of  the  first  questions  of  the  elders 
concerned  their  salary  : I do  not  think  it  is  generally  known  that  the 
question  was  ever  raised  in  Scotland,  and  that  it  had  anything  to  do  with 
this  scheme  of  life-appointment,  with  service  in  rotation. 


II 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  James  Melville  the  Churchman  and  turn  for 
a little  to  his  senior  contemporary,  Sir  James  Melvill  the  Courtier— who, 
though  born  twenty-one  years  before  his  namesake,  survived  him  by 
more  than  three.  It  is  singular  that,  leaving  such  extended  records  of 
their  times,  they  should  say  so  little  about  each  other.  So  far  as  I can  find, 
the  courtier  never  mentions  the  churchman,  and  only  once  is  the  former 
mentioned  in  the  autobiography  we  have  been  looking  at.  His  appear- 
ance there  is  in  the  prelude  to  the  stormy  interview  at  Perth  in  1582. 
The  churchman  met  him  on  his  way  to  the  Court : ‘ ‘ Coming  ther,  Sir  James 
Melvill  of  Hahill,  schawes  me  whow  evill  my  uncle  and  I was  thought  of 
at  Court,  because  of  our  sermonts  in  St  Androis  the  tyme  of  the  fast,  and 
our  doings  and  sayings  at  Assemblies,  and  counsallit  us  to  depart  af  the 
town  : quhilk  I schew  Mr  Andro,  and  willit  sa  to  do,  bot  in  vean  : ‘ For 
I thank  God  ’ sayes  he  ‘ I am  nocht  fleyed  nor  feible-spirited  in  the  cause 
and  message  of  Chryst.  Com  what  God  pleases  to  send,  our  commission 
salbe  dischargit.’  ” It  was  a friendly  act  on  the  part  of  Sir  James,  and 
so  the  Rev.  James  interpreted  it,  but  Mr  Andrew  saw  in  his  clansman 
simply  one  of  the  group  that  was  endeavouring  to  terrify  him  into  inaction 
and  silence. 

This  is  the  one  recorded  meeting  of  the  two  diarists.  There  must 
have  been  some  left  unrecorded  : and  one  almost  feels  aggrieved  that 
each  did  not  leave  his  impressions  of  the  other. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  James  Melvill  we  have  an  aged  diplomat  writing 
out  of  his  own  experience  for  the  guidance  of  his  son,  basing  his  account, 
as  he  tells  us,  on  “ certain  old  written  memorials  which  were  lying  beside 
me  in  sundry  parcels,  treating  of  matters  wherein  I have  been  employed 
myself  by  sundry  princes,  or  which  I have  seen  or  observed  in  their 
countries.”  1 He  is  looking  back  on  events  over  a much  greater  interval 
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than  in  the  case  of  his  namesake,  but  he  is  possessed  of  an  abundance  of 
similar  helps.  Some  of  his  stories,  however,  possess  a smoothness  which 
they  must  have  acquired  through  constant  repetition.  I have  no  doubt, 
e.g.,  that  he  must  often  have  been  asked  to  tell  the  story  of  his  interview 
with  Oueen  Elizabeth  and  that  the  story  reached  its  present  perfection 
in  the  process  of  satisfying  the  natural  curiosity  of  many.  Here  is  the 
end  of  the  scene.  “ Her  hair  was  more  reddish  than  yellow,  curled  in 
appearance  naturally.  She  desired  to  know  of  me  what  colour  of  hair 
was  reputed  best ; and  whether  my  Queen’s  hair  or  her’s  was  best ; and 
which  of  them  two  was  fairest.  I answered,  The  fairness  of  them  both 
was  not  their  worst  faults.  But  she  was  earnest  with  me  to  declare 
which  of  them  I judged  fairest.  I said.  She  was  the  fairest  Queen  in 
England,  and  mine  the  fairest  Queen  in  Scotland.  Yet  she  appeared 
earnest.  I answered  that  they  were  both  the  fairest  ladies  in  their 
countries  : that  her  Majesty  was  whiter,  but  my  Queen  was  very  lovely. 
She  enquired  which  of  them  was  of  highest  stature.  I said  My  Queen. 
Then,  saith  she,  she  is  too  high  : for  I myself  am  neither  too  high  nor 
too  low.  Then  she  asked  what  kind  of  exercises  she  used.  I answered 
that  when  I received  my  dispatch,  the  Queen  was  lately  come  from  the 
Highland  hunting  ; that  when  her  more  serious  affairs  permitted,  she  was 
taken  up  with  reading  of  histories  : that  sometimes  she  recreated  herself 
in  playing  upon  the  lute  and  virginals.  She  asked  if  she  played  well. 
I said,  reasonably  for  a Queen.”  1 

This  well-known  interview  smacks  of  the  complete  courtier,  and  we 
are  apt  to  picture  Sir  James  as  one  who  bent  all  his  energies  to  please 
and  to  flatter  the  great.  But  this  is  no  fair  sample.  For  he  was  a man 
of  convictions.  He  hated  Popery  with  all  his  heart : he  had  seen  enough 
of  it  in  his  youth  on  the  Continent  to  keep  him  from  ever  either  desiring 
or  despising  it : and  time  after  time  with  Queen  Mary  he  risked  his 
position  by  advising  her  against  policies  which  would  inevitably  create 
a breach  with  her  Protestant  subjects,  and  a like  faithfulness  appears  in 
all  his  dealings  with  King  James.  In  the  Introduction  he  tells  his  son  : 
“ I had  the  fair  occasion  of  making  a large  fortune  to  myself,  if  I would 
have  gone  along  with  the  Earl  of  Arran,  by  counselling  the  King’s  Majesty 
to  follow  his  violent  advices  ; but,  finding  them  so  far  contrary  to  his 
interest,  I did  think  myself  engaged  to  warn  His  Majesty,  that  he  was  a 
dangerous  man  who  gave  him  such  advices  : that,  if  he  followed  the 
same,  he  would  run  himself  upon  inevitable  precipices  ; that  his  Majesty’s 
hearkening  to  the  duke  of  Lenox  and  him,  the  one  a Papist,  the  other  a 
wicked  and  ungodly  man,  would  breed  jealousies  in  his  subjects’  minds, 
which  might  produce  dangerous  effects.  This  freedom,  and  many  times 
the  like,  I took ; which,  though  his  Majesty  accepted  in  good  part,  yet  I 
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thereby  contracted  me  store  of  enemies  : But  it  was  always  my  principle, 
rather  to  hazard  myself  by  plain  speech,  when  it  was  necessary,  than  to 
expose  my  master  to  danger  by  silence  or  base  flattery.”  1 

The  Memoirs  contain  surprisingly  little  that  bears  directly  on  Church 
affairs,  but  it  was  largely  due  to  men  like  their  author  with  their  steadfast 
convictions  and  their  willingness,  in  matters  of  moment,  to  act  upon  them, 
that  the  Scottish  Church  survived  when  noblemen,  grown  rich  in  spolia- 
tions, had  basely  deserted  the  institution  which  they  had  used  for  their 
own  ends,  and  by  means  of  which  they  had  thriven  ; having  converted 
to  their  own  use  properties  which  were  intended  by  the  Church  to  renovate 
and  enrich  the  universities,  to  establish  schools,  and  to  support  the  poor. 

We  owe  a debt  to  the  courtier  as  well  as  to  the  churchman. 


Ill 

But  we  must  now  take  our  leave  of  the  known  two,  and  pass  on  to 
the  almost  unknown  third. 

In  gathering  material  for  the  investigation  of  the  question  of  the 
direct  influence  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation  on  Scotland,  the  case  of 
Patrick  Hamilton  suggested  that  he  might  not  have  been  the  only  one 
who  sojourned  for  a time  in  the  centres  of  that  Reformation  and  then 
returned  to  interpret  its  message,  in  some  measure,  to  his  countrymen. 
It  was  in  this  quest  that  I approached  the  document  reprinted  in  the 
Wodrow  Miscellany , Vol.  I — a document  published  at  Bologna  in  January 
1530  (Jan.  1531  in  modern  reckoning) — entitled  Certamen  cum  Lutheranis, 
Saxoniae  habitum,  per  Jacobum  Melvil,  Scotum.  The  source  of  the  reprint 
was  the  single,  known  copy  in  what  was  then  the  Advocates’  Library — 
a copy,  let  me  say,  so  well  preserved  that  it  is  as  readable  as  the  day  it 
left  the  printing-press,  and  so  well  bound  that  it  is  likely  to  last  at  least 
as  long  as  any  copy  of  its  reprint. 

I came  to  the  document  with  the  expectation  that  here  was  the  record 
of  a really  daring  Scot,  who,  at  a time  when  Continental  Romanists  were 
content  to  conduct  their  controversies  from  a safe  distance,  ventured 
forth  to  beard  the  lion  in  his  den,  to  engage  the  arch-heretic  in  public 
disputation,  and  though  evidently  failing  to  draw  out  the  leader  himself, 
succeeded  in  inflicting  some  lusty  blows  on  his  henchmen  and  disciples. 
And  yet  I had  misgivings.  Was  this  a probable  programme  ? Was 
there  any  Scot,  known  or  unknown,  with  learning  and  initiative  enough, 
to  undertake  a feat  of  this  kind  ? Had  we  here  really  an  unknown 
knight-errant  and  champion  of  Romanism  ? Is  this  short  treatise  the 
record  of  an  actual  public  disputation  between  even  minor  champions 
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of  the  old  order  and  the  new  ? In  explanation  of  these  questionings, 
let  me  bring  before  you,  first,  the  dedication  of  the  work  ; and  then,  its 
introductory  paragraph : 

James  Melvil,  by  birth  a Scot,  to  the  reverend  Father  in  Christ, 
Calixtus  de  Amadeis,  Protonotary  Apostolic,  most  erudite  doctor  of 
laws,  and  most  worthy  Vicar-general  of  the  very  Reverend  Bishop  of 
Verona,  presents  his  reverential  salutation  and  everlasting  allegiance. 

Reverend  father,  animated  by  zeal  for  the  faith,  and  clad  in  the 
unaccustomed  garb  of  a traveller,  withdrawing  myself  from  all  my 
acquaintances,  I have  spent  two  years  in  a critical  examination  of  the 
proceedings  and  activities  of  the  Lutherans,  having  thought  it  to  be 
insufficient  to  read  their  literary  productions  without  meeting  their 
authors  in  public  disputation,  and  that  not  without  danger  of  life. 
It  was  my  thought  that  by  this  means  I might  become  informed — not 
only  of  their  debased  manner  of  life,  but  also — from  what  particular 
Scriptures  distorted  to  their  own  destruction,  they  have  drunk  up  the 
poison  of  heresy  ; and  not  only  become  informed,  but  also  reap  the 
fruit  of  being  able  to  confute  in  their  presence  the  novelties  in  which 
they  boast  themselves — novelties  most  monstrously  deformed,  which 
sever  them  from  the  most  admirable  unity  of  the  Church.  Who  was 
better  fitted  to  confute  the  Pharisees  than  Paul,  or  the  Manicheans 
than  Augustine  ? I felt  that  first-hand  knowledge  would  more  than 
compensate  for  any  deficiency  in  style.  Nevertheless,  by  the  leading  of 
a gracious  Providence,  I came  fortunately  under  the  notice  of  your 
Lordship,  to  whom  on  account  of  your  superlative  merits,  your  many 
virtues,  and  your  pre-eminence  in  so  many  branches  of  knowledge, 
I am  dedicating  this  little  work.  In  this  I am  most  eagerly  straining 
for  your  customary  clemency,  and  your  incomparable  decency,  that 
you  may  not  be  indignant  with  me  on  whom  you  have  heaped  so  many 
benefits,  but  may  accept  with  a well-disposed  mind  this  little  gift — a 
gift  unworthy  of  that  exemplary  and  spotless  life  in  which  you  over- 
top all  others.  For  I cannot  forget  that  you  have  maintained,  with 
undimmed  lustre,  humility  in  the  midst  of  honours,  clemency  in  the 
exercise  of  power,  and  chastity  amid  the  temptations  of  pleasure — a 
supernatural  virtue  and  one  rarely  seen  on  earth.  Your  abstinence 
which  surpasses  that  of  any,  and  your  just  rule  which  makes  the 
diocese  of  Verona  a scene  of  peaceful  activities,  and  the  other  virtues 
which  are  yours  by  the  grace  of  God,  I pass  over,  lest  I be  accused 
of  flattery,  by  those  who  are  on  the  watch  for  such  failings.  Farewell. 

Thus  far  the  formal  dedication.  The  introductory  paragraph  runs 
as  follows  : 

Arguments  upheld  in  public  disputation  with  the  Lutherans  at 
Wittenberg  by  James  Melvil,  a Scot,  taking  no  credit  for  our  own 
efforts  in  the  matter,  but  complying  with  the  wishes  of  men  with 
seared  consciences,  and  deluded  by  heresy.  O Luther,  Apollo  of 
Germany,  against  the  foundations  of  thy  heresy  I am  about  to  cast 
the  thunderbolts  of  sacred  learning,  and  when  these  foundations  have 
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been  laid  low,  the  whole  of  thy  work  will  lie  in  ruins  to  the  public 
confusion  of  thy  lying  pseudo-science  throughout  the  whole  world. 
Yet  I beg  at  the  outset  that  no  one  despise  my  writing  for  its  rusticity, 
for  I have  spent  more  time  in  active  work  than  in  the  cultivation  of 
style  : besides  which  I am  a partaker  in  the  anxiety  of  those  simple  and 
lonely  souls  who  asked  me  to  take  on  my  shoulders  a burden  all  too 
heavy  and  to  convince  their  opponents  in  order  that  they  may  recover 
the  strength  needful  for  their  progress  in  the  Christian  religion. 

Now,  undoubtedly,  the  purpose  of  disputation  is  here  kept  to  the  front 
as  a motive  for  his  visit  to  Wittenberg.  If  he  goes  to  learn,  it  is  only 
that  he  may  proceed  to  refute.  And  yet,  what  are  we  to  make  of  the 
remarkable  question,  Who  was  better  fitted  to  confute  the  Pharisees  than 
Paul,  or  the  Manicheans  than  Augustine?  Analogy  inevitably  suggests 
the  supplement,  Or  the  Lutherans  than  an  ex-Lutheran  ? This  could  only 
have  been  written  by  one  who  had  closer  associations  with  the  Lutherans 
than  a single  disputation,  and  who  was  suspected,  and  plausibly  suspected, 
of  having  himself  been  a Lutheran.  It  reads  as  though  he  went  to  learn, 
and  was  led  by  circumstances  to  explain  his  action,  and  to  embark  on  a 
confutation.  Both  the  manner  and  the  matter  of  the  book  support  this 
conclusion. 

The  matter  must  stand  over  for  a little,  but  we  can  consider  the  manner 
now.  Called  a disputation  with  the  Lutherans,  there  is  no  trace  in  its 
pages  of  any  actual  disputation.  The  form  is  that  of  a refutation  of 
positions  taken  up  by  Luther.  It  addresses  Luther  himself.  It  abounds 
in  phrases  like  “ perchance  thou  wilt  reply,”  putting  words  into  Luther’s 
mouth  which  he  must  have  been  certain  Luther  never  used  and  never 
would  use.  It  reminds  us  of  Prof.  Emerton’s  comment  on  Erasmus  : 
“ He  constantly  lets  it  appear  that  he  knew  as  well  as  anyone  the  deep- 
seated  distinction  in  the  reforming  groups.  He  chose  to  confuse  them  in 
his  public  utterances,  in  order  to  keep  himself  right  with  that  great 
Establishment  which  was  the  mortal  enemy  of  them  all.”  1 He  is  no 
farther  from  the  real  Luther  than  Erasmus  was,  and  we  cannot  get 
away  from  the  conviction  that  he  must,  like  Erasmus,  have  been  called 
upon  to  write  against  Luther  “ by  one  whose  request  could  not  be 
denied.”  2 

Who,  then,  was  this  James  Melvill?  David  Laing  said  in  his  intro- 
duction that  “ this  tract  supplies  the  name  of  an  author,  James  Melville, 
wholly  unknown  to  Scottish  Bibliographers,”  3 and  certainly  neither  of  our 
James  Melvilles,  and  no  member  of  the  two  Fifeshire  families  of  Melvilles 
whom  he  names,  has  any  shadow  of  claim  to  the  authorship.  Nor  is  a 
fifth  James  Melville,  a chaplain  (who  may  be  the  same  as  was  incorporated 

1 Emerton  : Desiderius  Erasmus,  p.  343.  2 Ibid.,  p.  351. 

8 Wodrovr  : Miscellany,  I,  27. 
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in  the  University  of  St  Andrews  in  1507  x) — a chaplain  who  had  two 
bastard  sons  legitimised  in  December  1538  2 — a likely  claimant. 

But  there  was  still  another  who  makes  a fitful  appearance  in  the 
various  volumes  of  the  Letters  and  Papers  of  Henry  VIII,  whose  case  will 
bear  examination.  What  are  the  known  facts  about  this  man  ? In 
Vol.  IV,  pt.  ii,  the  entry  numbered  3021,  under  the  year  1527,  runs  as 
follows : “ Information  for  obtaining  a papal  brief  against  James  Melvin, 
an  Observant  Friar,  who  has  turned  apostate  and  left  Scotland,  making 
a direct  appeal  to  the  Pope,  without  submission  to  his  superiors.  About 
the  beginning  of  August  last  year,  he  began  to  disturb  the  peace  of  many  in 
the  Province  of  Scotland,  and  summoned  the  bishop  of  Moray  to  the 
court  of  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrews.  Being  admonished  to  desist 
under  threat  of  punishment,  he  left  Scotland  alone,  fixing  his  pretended 
appeal  on  the  doors  of  the  churches  of  St  Andrews,  where  he  took  shipping. 
The  appeal  should  be  declared  frivolous,  being  against  a superior,  who 
only  enjoined  him  to  desist  from  his  suit  till  the  next  Provincial  chapter, 
to  avoid  scandal.  He  himself  to  be  excommunicated,  and  all  who  aid 
his  apostacy.  Any  bulls  he  may  obtain  allowing  him  to  remain  dis- 
obedient, or  to  become  a bishop’s  suffragan,  to  be  declared  surreptitious 
and  null  by  virtue  of  a bull  of  Alexander  VI,  and  the  case  to  be  committed 
by  the  Pope  to  the  bishops  of  Aberdeen  and  Dunblane,  and  the  Abbot  of 
Cambuskenneth,  along  with  the  provincial  of  Scotland”  ( i.e . the  head  of 
the  Observant  Friars  in  Scotland).  The  two  preceding  entries.  Nos.  3019 
and  3020,  indicate  the  action  taken  on  this  information.  The  former  is 
from  Pope  Clement  VII  to  James  V,  “ Revoking  his  letter  in  favour  of 
James  Melvill,  a Minorite  Friar,  as  he  is  occasion  of  contention  and 
scandal.  Begs  he  may,  within  a time  prefixed,  be  expelled  from  Scotland 
or  sent  to  prison.  Rome,  4 April  1527.”  The  latter  is  from  the  same 
Pope  on  the  same  date  to  the  Provincial  of  the  Friars  Observant  in 
Scotland:  “Authorises  him  to  banish  from  Scotland,  until  he  obtains 
leave  from  the  Pope  to  return,  James  Melvill,  who  has  left  the  order  to 
escape  punishment  for  his  misdeeds,  and  joined  the  Conventual  Friars. — 
Annuls  his  letter  permitting  Melvill  to  do  this.” 

The  Editor  of  this  part  of  the  Letters  and  Papers  suggests  that  an 
unnamed  Franciscan  apostate,  who  is  the  subject  of  correspondence 
(3347,  3348,  4084)  between  James  V and  England,  is  this  same  James 
Melvill.  He  is  probably  correct,  but  they  add  nothing  of  any  importance, 
except  as  to  the  channels  through  which  the  Papal  judgment  was 
procured. 

But  in  Vol.  VIII,  No.  469,  which  is  from  James  V to  Pope  Paul  III, 
and  dated  from  Stirling,  31st  March  1535,  is  of  great  significance: 

1 Anderson  : Early  Records  of  the  University  of  St  Andrews,  p.  200. 

2 Hay  Fleming  : The  Reformation  in  Scotland,  p.  549. 
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“ Writes  at  the  request  of  the  Observant  Friars  to  beg  the  Pope  not  to 
restore  to  the  order  James  Malvil,  who  has  returned  from  Germany 
infected  with  Lutheranism,  which  he  attempts  to  spread  among  the 
ignorant  people.” 

Now,  it  is  exceedingly  unlikely,  despite  the  frequency  of  the  name, 
that  there  should  have  been  two  James  Melvills  from  Scotland  who, 
during  the  same  year,  sojourned  in  the  centres  of  Lutheran  Germany. 
But  it  is  not  impossible,  and  more  than  this  is  needed  to  establish  their 
identity.  If  it  can  be  shown,  however,  that  the  James  Melvill  who  wrote 
the  tract  was  closely  associated  with  the  Observant  Franciscans,  the  case 
for  identity  will  be  as  complete  as  the  circumstantial  evidence  of  history 
can  make  it. 

The  tract  is  dedicated,  as  we  have  seen,  to  Calixtus  de  Amadeis, 
Protonotary  Apostolic,  and  Vicar-General  of  the  Diocese  of  Verona ; and 
I hoped  to  trace  the  connection  through  him.  But  I was  disappointed. 
No  biographical  dictionary  of  any  kind  within  my  reach  seemed  to  know 
anything  of  the  man.  I was  about  to  give  up  this  line  in  despair,  when 
it  was  suddenly  recalled  to  me  that  there  had  been,  among  the  many 
offshoots  of  the  Franciscans,  a reformation,  an  adherent  of  which  would 
be  designated  “ de  Amadeis.”  That  this  was  the  interpretation  to  be 
put  upon  these  words  became  clear  as  I traced  the  history  of  this 
Amadeist  branch  through  Helyot  and  the  Acta  Sanctorum.  For,  though 
the  founder — the  Blessed  Amadeus — was  himself  a native  of  Portugal,  the 
houses  of  Observant  Friars  of  his  stricter  observance  were  mainly  located 
in  Lombardy,  from  Milan  eastwards  to  Venice.  Verona  is  in  the  heart  of 
that  territory.  There  the  order  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  and  its 
leading  members  were  much  in  demand  for  the  work  of  superintendence, 
especially  in  dioceses  where  bishops  desired  to  reform  the  lives  or  quicken 
the  activities  of  their  clergy.  The  affiliations  of  a “ de  Amadeis,”  who 
was  Vicar-General  in  Verona  in  1530,  were  thus  beyond  dispute.  Further, 
although  during  the  lifetime  of  Amadeus,  and  for  a generation  thereafter, 
his  reformation  was  manifestly  allied  to  the  Observant  branch  of  the 
Franciscans,  about  twenty  years  before  the  date  of  James  Melvill’ s arrival 
in  Verona,  Pope  Julius  II  had  ordered  that  the  Amadeists  must  join 
either  the  Observants  or  the  Conventuals.1  Which  explains  why  it  was 
possible  to  represent  our  James  Melvill,  in  associating  himself  with  the 
Amadeists,  as  having  gone  over  to  the  Conventuals,2  though  he  had 
actually  transferred  to  a stricter  branch  of  his  own  strict  order.  Remark- 
able coincidences  do  happen,  but  that  two  James  Melvills  from  Scotland, 
with  definite  relations  to  the  Observant  Franciscans,  should  have,  at  the 
same  time,  dealings  in  Germany  with  the  Lutherans,  is  almost  incredible. 

1 Helyot : Histoire  des  Ordres  Religieux,  VII,  p.  112. 

2 Cf.  p.  102  supra. 
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IV 

It  is  the  main  contention  of  this  paper,  therefore,  that  the  story 
retrieved  from  the  Letters  and  Papers  of  Henry  VIII  explains  the  tract, 
and  that  the  tract  throws  light  upon  the  story.  But,  before  we  attempt 
to  combine  them,  let  us  inquire  as  to  the  reason  of  James  Melvill’s  flight 
from  Scotland. 

The  Bishop  of  Moray  comes  into  the  story.  Now,  if  the  Bishop  of 
Moray  had  been  Patrick  Hepburn,  who  succeeded  a little  later,  one  could 
have  surmised  a Baptist-like  denunciation  of  that  Herodian  prelate’s 
incontinences.  But  Robert  Shaw  seems  to  have  been  a much  more 
worthy  bishop  ; some  other  form  of  collision  must,  therefore,  be  con- 
jectured. Within  the  diocese  of  Moray  there  was  a house  of  the  Obser- 
vants in  Elgin.  If  James  Melvill  belonged  to  that  house,  the  possibility 
of  conflict  can  be  seen.  But  what  could  have  been  the  occasion  ? Let 
me  recall  that  in  July,  1525,  the  Scottish  Parliament  passed  its  first  Act 
against  the  importation  of  Lutheran  writings.  It  was  directed  primarily 
and  specifically  against  the  foreign  importers  of  such  ; and  it  is  evident 
from  what  followed  that  the  man  who  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  Act 
was  Gavin  Dunbar,  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  throughout  whose  diocese 
the  works  of  Luther  were  already  not  uncommon.  For,  within  one 
month  of  the  passing  of  the  Act,  he  obtained  the  following  “ order  and 
warrant  to  the  sheriffs  of  the  city  and  county  of  Aberdeen”  : — ‘‘James, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  Scots,  to  our  sheriffs  etc.  greeting  : — 
Forasmuch  as  it  is  humbly  made  known  and  shown  to  us  by  a reverend 
Father  in  God  and  our  trusty  counsellor,  Gavyn,  bishop  of  Aberdeen, 
that  whereas  sundry  strangers  and  others  within  his  diocese  of  Aberdeen 
have  books  of  that  heretic  Luther,  and  favour  his  errors  and  false  opinions, 
in  contravention  of  our  Act  of  Parliament  . . . our  will  is  . . . and  we 
charge  you  straitly,  and  command  you,  immediately  after  seeing  these 
our  letters,  you  make  public  the  said  act  at  all  places  needful,  and  take 
inquisition  if  any  persons  be  found  within  the  said  diocese  of  Aberdeen 
that  have  such  books  or  favour  such  errors  of  the  said  Luther : and 
that  you  confiscate  their  goods,  and  bring  in  the  same  to  our  use  and 
profit  . . . ” 1 

This  warrant  went  beyond  the  terms  of  the  Act,  in  directing  sheriffs 
to  make  inquisition  of  Scots  as  well  as  foreigners.  James  Melvill  at 
Elgin — and  this,  I think,  is  at  least  indicated  by  the  term  apostate — may 
easily  have  procured  one  of  these  imported  works,  or  have  favoured  the 
errors  therein  contained.  The  Bishop  of  Moray  decided  to  take  action. 
He  punished  Melvill  in  some  way.  Melvill  promptly  summoned  him 


1 Lorimer  : Patrick  Hamilton,  p.  68. 
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to  the  Archbishop’s 1 court  at  St  Andrews  for  having  inflicted  illegal 
penalties,  on  the  grounds,  it  may  be,  that  the  Act  did  not  apply  to 
Scotsmen,  nor  the  warrant  to  the  diocese  of  Moray.  Failing  in  his  appeal, 
or  seeing  no  prospect  of  its  success,  he  appealed  to  the  Pope  and,  fix- 
ing copies  of  the  document  to  the  doors  of  the  churches,  he  fled  from 
Scotland  unaccompanied. 

After  this  conjectural  reconstruction  of  what  may  have  happened  in 
Scotland,  we  can  go  on,  with  greater  certainty,  to  outline  his  later  history, 
using  the  tract  as  well  as  the  Letters  and  Papers. 

By  some  route,  direct  or  indirect,  but,  judging  from  the  dates,  prob- 
ably direct,  he  reached  Rome.  In  Rome  he  succeeded  in  his  appeal. 
From  Clement  VII  he  received  a letter  of  quittance  and  of  commendation. 
He  returned  to  Scotland,  and  proceeded  to  give  forth  his  old  errors,  preach- 
ing a message  which  was  thought  to  be  Lutheran.  When  challenged,  he 
produced  his  letter  from  the  Pope.  Scottish  ecclesiastics  were  aggrieved, 
and  through  Wolsey  they  represented  their  side  of  the  case.  The  Pope 
revoked  his  letter  to  Melvill,  and  asked  that  he  be  imprisoned  in  Scotland, 
or  banished  from  it.  Melvill  had  again  to  leave  his  native  land,  but  this 
time  he  had  no  obvious  objective.  England  was  closed  through  Wolsey’s 
action,  and  there  was  no  point  in  returning  to  Rome ; he  could  not  hope 
for  a reversal  of  this  second  verdict  so  soon.  It  occurred  to  him  that  here 
was  an  opportunity  of  going  to  Wittenberg  and  of  learning  at  first-hand 
more  fully  of  the  new  message  he  had  been  accused  of  proclaiming. 

For  two  years  he  lived  in  and  around  Wittenberg.  There  he  had 
many  discussions — quite  informal  discussions — with  representatives  of 
the  Reformation  teaching.  He  was  deeply  impressed,  but  not  completely 
satisfied.  Their  teachers  did  not  give  enough  honour  to  the  merits  of 
the  ascetic  ideal,  nor  to  the  works  of  monkish  piety.  So,  enlightened 
but  not  convinced,  he  departed  southwards  towards  Rome.  At  Verona 
he  heard  of  the  Amadeists,  and  being,  so  to  speak,  homeless,  was  delighted 
to  hear  that  they  had  authority  to  receive  other  Franciscans  into  their 
stricter  community.  He  became  associated  with,  if  not  incorporated  in, 
their  congregation.  Calixtus,  it  is  evident,  cherished  a high  regard  for 
him  and  loaded  him  with  favours.  To  Calixtus  he  explained  his  unhappy 
position,  banished  from  his  native  land  by  Papal  order,  and  yet  not 
quite  prepared  to  renounce  the  Pope  and  attach  himself  to  Luther. 

It  may  have  been  from  Calixtus  that  the  suggestion  came  that  the 
surest  way  of  inducing  the  Pope  to  withdraw  his  decree  of  banishment 

1 The  Archbishop  was  James  Beaton,  and  the  appellant  may  have  had  some 
hope  of  success  through  the  fact  that  the  archbishop’s  nephew  had,  not  long  before, 
married  a Helen  Melvill.  And  if  this  were  a relative,  would  it  not  account  for  the 
fear,  manifest  in  the  letter  cited  on  p.  104,  that  the  apostate  might  return  as  a bishop's 
suffragan  ? 
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was  to  publish  something  against  the  Lutherans.  If  he  could  give  some 
satisfactory  explanation  of  his  sojourn  in  Wittenberg,  and  could  elaborate 
the  points  on  which  he  dissented  from  the  Lutherans,  the  atmosphere  of 
suspicion  would  be  removed.  Melvill  set  to  work,  and  before  long  the 
book  was  written  and  published  in  Bologna.  The  edition  may  have  been 
very  small,  for  not  many  copies  were  required  for  the  purpose  in  view. 
Having  done  this,  he  proceeded  to  Rome.  The  tract,  especially  its  con- 
clusion, satisfied  the  Curia  that  the  charge  of  Lutheranism  brought  against 
its  author  was  totally  unfounded.  He  was  allowed  to  return  to  Scotland. 
And  then  in  1535,  the  Observant  Friars,  who  had  always  hated  this  rene- 
gade, induced  the  King  to  influence  the  new  Pope,  Paul  III,  against  him 
on  the  old  grounds  that  he  had  been  in  Saxony  and  that  his  preaching  was 
tainted  with  Lutheranism.  What  success  the  King  had  with  the  new 
Pope  does  not  appear.  The  counter-evidence  of  the  Bologna  tract  would 
stand  the  accused  in  good  stead. 


V 

One  important  question  remains,  which  concerns  the  matter  of  the 
disputation.  Is  the  tract  of  such  a nature  that  it  might  have  this  history 
behind  it  ? That,  to  my  mind,  is  indubitable.  Indeed,  it  was  the 
peculiar  nature  of  its  contents  that  sent  me  searching  for  a man  with 
some  such  record.  It  is  just  the  kind  of  thing  a semi-Lutheran  accused 
of  Lutheranism  would  have  written  : and  the  subject  of  the  second  tract 
he  promises — on  the  Bondage  of  the  Will — leaves  the  same  impression. 
This  will  be  clear  from  the  first  paragraph,  which  will  serve  to  show  how 
the  memories  of  his  conversations  with  Lutherans  as  a learner  could  be 
served  up  to  the  general  public  as  an  actual  disputation.  “ The  first 
thing  you  urge  is,  Rom.  i.  : ‘ The  just  shall  live  by  faith,’  attributing 
life  to  faith  alone.  Why  do  you  not,  I ask  in  the  first  place,  consider 
this,  Ezek.  xviii.  : ‘ If  the  wicked  man  shall  turn  from  his  wickedness, 
and  shall  do  judgment  and  justice  ’ etc.,  where,  after  enumerating  several 
good  works,  there  follows  animam  suam  vivificabit  [he  shall  surely  live, 
A.V.].  Besides  there  is  Lev.  xviii.  : ‘ Ye  shall  therefore  keep  my  statutes 
and  my  judgments,  which,  if  a man  do,  he  shall  live  in  them.’  Again,  there 
is  Matt.  iv.  : ‘ Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word, 
etc.,’  where  we  understand  by  word  ‘ precepts  of  the  law.’  Therefore,  life 
is  a conjoint  result  of  faith  and  works.  In  sign  whereof,  Moses,  forty 
days  and  forty  nights  in  the  mountain,  lived  in  receiving  the  command- 
ments of  the  law,”  and  so  on. 

There  is  no  virulent  anti-Lutheranism  here,  nor  throughout  the  little 
work.  He  does  not  fall  back  continually  on  the  authority  of  the  Church  ; 
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nor  does  he  oppose  to  the  evangelical  view  the  sacramental,  which  regards 
spiritual  life  as  imparted  in  Baptism  and  nourished  by  the  other  sacra- 
ments of  the  Church.  He  cites  scripture  against  scripture  ; he  ranges 
Old  Testament  passages  against  the  New ; he  opposes  James  to  Paul,  and 
declares  that  if  Luther  is  justified  in  doubting  the  canonical  character  of 
James,  he  would  be  equally  justified  in  rejecting  the  authority  of  Luther’s 
favourite  Pauline  passages. 

The  “ faith  ” of  the  Lutheran  formula,  sola  fide  justificatur,  he  deliber- 
ately narrows  in  meaning.  He  makes  it  a matter  of  the  intellect  alone. 
Y ou  may  know  that  love  is  here  of  more  importance  than  faith,  he  argues, 
“ by  comparing  the  will,  to  which  pertains  love,  with  the  intellect  to 
which  faith  belongs.”  To  faith,  he  opposes  good  works,  hope,  and  love 
as  instruments  and  means  of  justification.  He  can  use  arguments  like 
this  which  almost  shock  us  by  their  sophistry  : “ Are  not  faith  and  hope 
works  of  believing  and  hoping,  and  are  we  not,  therefore,  justified  by 
works  ? ” There  are  not  wanting  signs  that  he  knows  he  is  miscon- 
struing Luther’s  conception  of  faith,  but  he  turns  on  him  with  the  accusa- 
tion that  he  is  reviving  the  same  kind  of  futile  distinctions  that  he  has 
condemned  in  the  scholastics. 

Through  his  whole  argument  there  is  the  undercurrent  that,  though 
Luther’s  doctrine  were  even  more  sound  and  scriptural,  his  rebellion 
against  the  Church  could  serve  no  good  purpose,  but  would  tend,  in  the 
last  resort,  to  the  weakening  of  the  forces  of  righteousness,  and  the  decay 
of  piety  and  morals.  He  appeals  to  Luther  to  return  to  the  fold,  for 
otherwise  his  teaching  will  result  in  tumult  and  confusion  and  heresy,  as 
has  already  been  demonstrated  by  the  action  of  Carlstadt.  He  must 
have  left  Germany  before  the  Augsburg  Confession,  for  the  latest 
Lutheran  credal  statement  he  refers  to  are  the  Marburg  Articles  of  1529. 

The  one  violent  remark  in  the  treatise  is  an  unworthy  comment  on 
Luther’s  marriage  which  occurs  in  the  closing  lines.  He  is  claiming  that 
Luther  is  not  a genuine  prophet,  for  he  does  not  show  the  marks  of  the 
prophetic  mission.  Moses,  J ohn  the  Baptist,  and  Christ  had  their  Divine 
mission  sealed  and  attested  by  miracles.  Nothing  of  this  nature  is  to  be 
found  in  Luther’s  record,1  “ nor  indeed  anything  out  of  the  ordinary, 
unless  perchance  thou  mayest  think  it  a prodigy  that  thy  monialis,  or 
rather  daemonialis,  should  in  one  night  bring  forth  twins.” 

There  were,  it  appears,  two  things — the  tumults  of  the  Reformation 
and  the  marriage  of  its  leader — which  turned  this  Scot  who  was,  though 
open-minded,  a keen  Observant  Friar,  finally  from  Luther,  and  drove 
him  to  preach  inside  the  Church  from  the  strictest  of  its  orders,  a doctrine 

1 This  may  indicate  that  James  Melvill’s  tract  was  not  unknown  in  Scotland,  for, 
almost  a generation  later,  Ninian  Winzet  used  precisely  the  same  argument  against 
John  Knox. 
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which  was  more  than  half  Lutheran.  Thus  it  is  that  though,  unlike  his 
contemporary  Patrick  Hamilton,  he  did  not  return  from  Germany  a 
declared  and  resolute  Lutheran,  James  Melvill  did  service  in  interpreting 
some,  at  least,  of  Luther’s  ideas  to  his  native  Scotland. 


VI 

There  I might  leave  the  matter,  were  it  not  that  a suggestion,  made  by 
Mr  Moir  Bryce  in  his  Scottish  Grey  Friars,  opens  a field  of  conjecture. 
Of  James  Melvill,  the  apostate  Friar,  whom,  of  course,  he  does  not  con- 
nect with  the  Tract,  he  says  : “At  this  point  his  case  disappears  from 
the  records  unless  he  be  identified  with  the  J ames  Melville,  rector  of  St. 
St  Catherine’s  at  Rome,”  mentioned  in  two  later  summaries.  Now  what 
is  recorded  of  this  man  ? There  is  this  in  No.  150  of  Vol.  VII : “ Clement 
VII  to  James  Melvill,  rector  of  St  Catherine’s,  in  the  region  of  S.  Angelo, 
Rome.  Brief  appointing  him  Apostolic  Preacher,  and  authorising  him  to 
confer  upon  ten  bastards  in  Scotland  the  power  of  taking  orders  and 
holding  one  benefice,  to  give  dispensations  for  marriages,  and  to  confer 
degrees.  Rome,  1 Feb.  1534.”  And  there  is  this  in  No.  330  of  Vol. 
XVIII,  pt.  2 : “ Edmond  Harvel  to  Henry  VIII  ” — [Edmond  Harvel 
was  the  English  agent  or  ambassador  at  Venice  : we  are  back  in  the  region 
of  the  Amadeists  once  more]. — “ The  bearer,  Sir  James  Melvill,  a Scottish- 
man  beneficed  in  Rome,  pretending  love  and  devotion  towards  your 
Majesty,  and  also  declaring  to  have  served  the  same  in  certain  secrets 
communed  with  Mr  Pachet,1  your  late  orator  in  France,  has  required 
letters  of  the  writer  as  a means  to  come  to  Henry’s  speech.  The  man 
appeareth  to  have  good  learning  and  to  abhor  from  the  bishop’s  part, 
and  also  to  know  many  things  of  importance  worthy  to  be  communicate 
with  the  same  secretly — Venice,  1 Nov.  1543.” 

Can  this  be  the  same  man  ? The  utmost  I am  prepared  to  say  is 
that  it  is  not  unlikely.  And  if  it  be  so,  I am  afraid  that  in  1535  James  V 
was  set  an  impossible  task  by  the  Observant  Friars  when  they  constrained 
him  to  urge  the  Pope  to  deal  with  this  disturbing  element  in  the  national 
religion.  It  may  be  asked  : Is  it  conceivable  that  a man  with  a record 
such  as  we  have  outlined — a man  condemned  by  a Pope — should  be 
appointed  by  that  same  Pope  to  a post  of  high  honour  and  responsibility  ? 
The  answer  is  : Who  more  likely  to  be  appointed  an  Apostolic  Preacher, 
and  to  be  given  a position  in  Rome,  than  one  who  belonged  to  the 
Amadeists  and  had  distinguished  himself  by  a tract  against  the  Lutherans  ? 
That  his  own  doctrine  was  almost  Lutheran  would  be  no  barrier  or 
hindrance,  for  Contarini  was  in  high  favour,  and  he  held  much  the  same 

1 Wm.  Paget,  one  of  the  two  principal  secretaries  (23rd  April  1543),  Clerk  of  the 
Privy  Council  and  of  Parliament,  Ambassador  in  France. 
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position.  It  was  the  time  when  compromise  with  the  Lutherans  was  in 
the  air,  and  it  appeared  to  many  observers  a very  probable  ending  to  the 
Northern  revolt.  During  the  later  1530’s  doctrines  at  least  semi-Lutheran 
were  freely  preached  in  Rome,  though  at  times  neither  the  preacher  nor 
the  hearers  recognised  their  origin.  The  case  of  Agostino  Mainardo, 
whom  the  band  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  when  it  came  to  Rome  in  1538  to 
seek  recognition  as  the  Society  of  Jesus,  discovered  crowding  churches 
and  surrounded  by  eager  disciples,  and  yet  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
Lutheran  ; and  the  troubles  and  vexations  they  had  before  they  could 
persuade  the  authorities  to  take  action,  throws  a revealing  light  on  the 
reverberations  of  Wittenberg  on  Rome  itself.  When  a member  of  Luther’s 
own  order  could  preach  Luther’s  tenets  amid  popular  acclaim,  is  it  likely 
that  our  J ames  Melvill  would  be  a marked  man  ? 

The  second  letter  is  equally  suggestive.  For  the  action  against 
Agostino  Mainardo  was  the  preliminary  skirmish  that  led  to  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  new  policy  of  counter-reformation.  The  establishment,  in 
1542,  of  the  Holy  Inquisition  of  the  Universal  Church  was  its  first  notable 
triumph.  James  Melvill  would  now  be  in  danger.  Keener  eyes  would 
scrutinise  his  tract,  more  suspicious  minds  would  probe  his  doctrines. 
It  would  be  safer  to  leave  Rome.  What  more  natural  than  to  return  to 
the  country  in  which  he  had  first  found  a haven  of  refuge  with  the 
Amadeists  ? What  more  natural  than  to  turn  wistful  eyes  to  England 
where  a very  moderate  Reformation  was  in  progress  ? What  more  natural 
than  to  seek  through  the  English  Ambassador  at  Venice  a means  of 
serving  the  cause  of  Christ  in  England  ? Did  he  finish  his  career  as  a 
priest  of  the  Church  of  England  ? I leave  it  as  a question,  for  his  name 
appears  on  no  list  known  to  me. 


